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THE PEOPLE'S COURT IN BALTIMORE 

of rights of the state constitution, permitting the state to take a change of 
venue in criminal cases under certain restrictions. It seems from the original 
records that the resolution passed both houses, properly. But there was some 
uncertainty as to whether what each house passed was exactly the same resolu- 
tion—there having been some amendment made during its course. Because of 
this doubt, the attorney general in 1904 advised the secretary of state not to 
submit the amendment to the people to vote upon. Accordingly it was not sub- 
mitted nor voted on. Some years later the committee of the state bar associa- 
tion, on Revision of the Criminal Code and the Crimes Act, favoring change 
of venue by the state, examined the legislative proceedings of 1903, and 
believed, in the light of decisions of the Supreme court since the opinion of 
the attorney general in 1904, that the resolution was properly passed. The at- 
torney general this year presented the Supreme court an application to manda- 
mus the secretary of state to place the amendment on the ballot this fall. The 
Supreme court, however, on June 8, 1912, decided that the amendment must be 
voted on in 1904 or not at all ; that the constitution's requirement to submit its 
amendments at "the next election" is mandatory. (Kansas v. Sessions, 87 Kans. 
497.) J. C. Ruppenthal, Judge 23rd District, Kansas. 

The People's Court of Baltimore. — "The magistrate and constable 
system in Baltimore has been bad largely because both justices and constables 
have been dependent entirely upon the fee system. Any intelligent meas- 
ure of reform would, therefore, involve, in the first instance, the substitution of 
fixed salaries paid by the city for the fees paid by the litigants themselves to 
officials. 

"The new People's court consists of five justices of the peace, appointed by 
the governor of Maryland from among the body of magistrates appointed by 
him. This device was adopted in analogy to the prevailing system, by which 
the police magistrates and the magistrates for juvenile causes had already been 
appointed. The presiding justice of the people's court will receive an annual 
salary of $2500, and the four associate justices will each receive the same 
salary. All magistrate cases will either be made returnable before the presiding 
justice or may be removed by any party to the presiding justice whose duty it 
is to apportion all cases for trial before himself and the associate justices, in 
such manner as will best expedite their trial and promote the ends of justice. 

"All other justices than those of the People's court will receive a salary of 
$10. and no more, per annum, for the performance of all civil judicial duties. 
All fees are required to be paid to the chief constable and by him covered into 
the treasury of Baltimore. As a consequence, all civil justices cases will in- 
evitably be tried in the People's court. The necessity for resorting to these 
devices arises out of the fact that the constitution of Maryland seems to pro- 
vide for not fewer than twenty-four justices of the peace fcr Baltimore, a con- 
siderably greater number than is needed. The payment of adequate salaries to 
all of those would impose a heavy burden upon the taxpayers. The five justices 
of the People's court will, it is believed, be able to try all civil magistrate cases. 

"The minimum number of constables apparently permitted by the consti- 
tution, twenty-four, is -provided for in the new law; one of these, the chief 
constable, with a salary of $1800, is constituted the clerk of the People's court. 
Two assistant constables at salaries of $1200 each compose his office force. 
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THE TRIAL OF CAMORRA IN ITALY 

Five assistant constables at salaries of $1200 each act as court clerks to the re- 
spective justices of the people's court. Five additional assistants receiving 
$1000 each as court bailiffs and the remaining eleven assistants at the same 
salary, serve the processes of the court. 

"If the arrangement above outlined proves satisfactory, it is believed that 
it will not be difficult to secure an amendment to the state constitution abolish- 
ing the magistrate and constable systems, and permitting the establishment of 
an effective municipal court. In any event, the new court cannot fail to be a 
decided improvement over the obsolete system which it succeeds." 

Horace E. Flack in National Municipal Review, July, 1912. 

The Trial of Camorra in Italy. — The Camorra of Naples is a phenome- 
non of habitual and associated criminality, very interesting to students of crim- 
inal science. I say very interesting for I speak in a foreign review, but in re- 
gard to my own country I ought to say grave, sorrowfully grave. In Italy 
there are as it were two Italies. South Italy presents the problem of a notable 
inequality in the production of wealth, a great poverty and, therefore a lesser 
degree of civilization. This inequality of structure in its component parts is 
doubtless a cause of weakness in the life of the state : it is like an organism 
which has not all parts sound and so the harmonic coexistence of the whole is 
thereby injured. However, that has occurred and occurs not only in Italy. 
Ireland, for instance, in regard to Great Britain is very nearly in the same con- 
ditions as the south to the rest of Italy, except, of course, the question of re- 
ligions, dualism and home rule. 

Habitual and associated criminality has found favorable ground in Naples, 
especially from climatic and historical causes. Even abroad people know that 
the climate of South Italy is enchanting and tends to idleness and the "dolce far 
niente." This is wrongly considered as a constant characteristic of such a coun- 
try, whilst, on the contrary, little by little it is rousing itself from its lethargic 
sleep and, it is to be hoped, getting the dominion over its impulses and a steadi- 
ness in working, by which only a man or a people can become strong. The 
Neapolitan character is personified in the "Pulcinella," about which Goethe 
said (Italienische Reise, Neapel, zura 19 Mars) : "ein wahr haft gelassener, ruhi- 
ger, bis auf einem gewissen grad gleichgultiger, beinahe fauler und doch humor- 
istischer Knecht" (a really placid and peaceable boy, up to a certain point in- 
different, very nearly lazy and yet humorous). 

The climate indeed nourishes and maintains slothfulness and hence the 
need of having recourse to the crime in order to get the comfort of life, that 
cannot be got from honest work. But this argument of climate is to be taken, 
as they say, cum grano salis. Even under different climates a similar criminal- 
ity is possible. I may cite one example only, the Black Hand in America. The 
Black Hand is a form of habitual and associated criminality that displays its 
baneful activity in an environment, where, on the contrary, there is a life of 
honest and fruitful activity. However, it is also to be considered that a similar 
kind of criminality shows itself under different climatic conditions, and this does 
not deny that climate can be an important factor in it. Also in the common life 
a similar effect can result from different causes : one man gets a nervous disease 
by too much work, another by doing nothing. 
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